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—_ eos Valentine .Beranyk, DP from the mi ‘ % 
, Ukraine, tells how her family has 
Kyung Ja, of war-torn South Korea, found a new home in Natick, Mass. Abt Elhamid Mohamed tells how he 


tells about her life in c U. N. camp. lives in the troubled land of Egypt. 


Don’t Miss These— 


and many other interesting features 
coming in JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


A 34 x 44-inch multi- 
colored 1952 news map 
of the world is being 
sent to classrooms order- 
ing 10 or more copies 
of Junior Scholastic. 











Free Materials 


for 
classrooms subscribing 
to Junior Scholastic 


IT’S FREE: All classes subscribing to 
10 or more copies of Junior Scholastic 
for the second semester (February-June, 
1952) will receive at no extra cost a 
large multi-colored News Map of the 


Scholastic’s ¥°"™" 


IT’S TIMELY: Especially prepared by 
1 95 y] the editors of Scholastic Magazines and 
News 


a staff cartographer, the map will be 
printed in January, 1952, to reflect last- 
minute changes in the news. This multi- 
colored map will clearly delineate 
North Atlantic Treaty nations, Iron Cur- 
tain countries, neutral countries, United 
Nations members, U. S. foreign air 
bases, Special news panels will mark 
world trouble spots and Pacific Pact na- 
of tions. Also included are enlarged insets 
of Western Europe and the Middle 
East. A north polar projection map 
helps to create understanding of air-age 
geographical relationships. 


IT’S BIG: The map will be 34 x 44 
inches in size on durable paper, suitable 
for wall display and continuing class- 
room use throughout the remainder of 
the school year. 


IT’S YOURS: This map is not for 
sale. It is available only to classes hav- 
ing 10 or more second semester sub- 
scriptions to Scholastic social studies 
magazines. Teachers who entered a 
school-year order for 10 or more class- 
room copies of Junior Scholastic \ast fall 
will receive the map automatically, 
without further communication with the 
Scholastic_pffice. All other teachers en- 
tering second-semester orders for 10-or 
more copies of Junior Scholastic will re- 
ceive the map as soon as their subscrip- 
tions are confirmed. 








A 
Pleasure 
to 

Read 


Other 
Classroom 
Teaching 
Aids 
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these folklore stories for 
the reading libraries of classrooms sub- 
scribing to 10 or more copies of Junior 
Scholastic. Copies of this collection will 
be delivered automatically to new sub- 
scribers. First-semester subscribers to 
class sets of 10 or more copies have al- 
ready received their copies. 


This special supplement, for your 
classroom library, will explore.the paths 
through which men have in the past 
and are today working for permanent 
peace. Among subjects to be cov- 
ered are: interna organization (the 
United Nations and its predecessors) ; 
the U. S. and world leadership; great- 
power and balance-of-power systems; 
cultural interchange. Paths to World 
Peace will be delivered as Part II of the 
February 20, 1952, Junior Scholastic 
Teacher Edition. 


Incentive Builders 


Citizenship Quiz (see page 16) ma- 
terials include a membership card for 
each pupil, with space for weekly 
scores, monthly averages, and the affix- 
ing of Award stamps by pupils 
whose has met the standards set 
by you. To request these, write “Send 
CQ materials” in the nmrgin of the order 
eard, or check the appropriate box on 
the order card. Ten Word Wizard but- 
tons are also sent on request and may 
be awarded for English skills. 


Weekly Lesson Plan 

Each issue of Junior Scholastic in- 
cludes many useful teaching tools. 
Teachers ordering 10 or more copies 
of the student edition receive a free desk 
copy of the Teacher Edition. It contains 
an imaginative le$son plan based on the 
contents of the student edition and a 
ten-question quick quiz. (See pages 
6-T and 7-T.) 


@ This is the TEACHER EDITION of 
Junior Scholastic. The Weekly Lesson 
Plan on 6-T and 7-T. 
The edition which students receive 
is found between pages 4-T and 5-T. 





~ This Air Age of Ours- 


The map at right may look a bit 
jumbled up—but that’s how we meant 
it to look. The point of the “map” is to 
say that we have a lot of neighbors now 
that we didn’t have a few years ago. 
The day will soon be here when no 
place on earth fs farther than 12 air 
hours from any other. 

What goes on in your neighbors’ back- 
yards has a lot to do with our own 
welfare. And that’s why Junior Scho- 
lastic’s theme articles become even 
more important every day that the 
world grows smaller. A glance at the 
theme article schedule below for the 
second semester will show you how 
Junior Scholastic takes its readers on a 
quick world-wide tour, touching on 
areas which, for one reason or another, 
are important to us. 


Major 
Articles 
on Other 
Lands 


Theme Article Schedule 


Feb. 6—Korea 

Feb. 13—Land Behind the Dikes (The Netherlands), film-text article 

Feb. 20—ireq and Iran 

Feb. 27—The Guianas 

March 5—Mediterranean Passages—Gibraltar, Dardanelles, Suez 

March 12—Egypt 

March 19—Special issue—Distribution 

March 26—Ports of Industrial Scandinavia (Sweden's East Coast), film- 
text article 

April 2—Philippines 


April 16—Bolivia 


EASTER INTERVAL 


April 23—Greece 

April 30—Mouniain Farmers (Switzerland), film-text article 

May 7—Sheep Ranch Country (Southwestern Austratia), film-text article 
May 14—Pokisten 

Mey 21—Burma 


Each major article is designed in 
terms of human ecology—namely, the 
relationship between man’s life and his 
natural environment. (See article on 
Mexico, page 6.) The current affairs 
aspect of each country is carefully de- 
veloped. The relationship between cur- 
rent affairs and the country’s resources, 
geography, and location is brought out. 
Well-rounded and timely, many of 
these articles provide invaluable back- 
ground for understanding the news. 

Accompanying maps are drawn espe- 
cially for Junior Scholastic. (See cover 
map.) Up-to-date, they underline the 
concepts developed in the theme arti- 
cles. Photographs are chosen for the 
part they play in developing pupil 
comprehension. 

Four of these articles will ‘be film- 
text articles based on 16mm. sound mo- 
tion pictures of “The Earth and Its 
Peoples” seties, distributed by United 
World Films. These articles can be 
used by themselves or in conjunction 
with the film to employ the new teach- 
ing technique of using motion pictures 
and related printed material. 

























































































World 
Friendship 
Series 


Folkiore 
and 
Spotlight 


It’s 
Good 
Reading 


Interviews with boys and girls of the 
countries visited in the theme articles 
appear in almost every issue. (See page 
8.) These interviews, written especially 
for Junior Scholastic by reporters on 
the spot, bring fresh and unusual ma- 
terial into the classroom. As good-will 
builders they are unparalleled. 


Folklore stories from our good neigh- 
bors in Canada, Latin America, and the 
Caribbean will appear from time ‘to 
time during the semester, helping to 
create better understanding of our 
Anterican neighbors. Folklore leads not 
only to a knowledge of the traditions, 
beliefs, mores, and humor of other peo- 
ples, but also to a realization of the 
essential likenesses among peoples. High 
in reading appeal, the folklore stor‘es 
are equally useful in English and social 
studies classes. (See page 12.) 

Another interest-catcher which ranks 
high among Junior Scholastic’s occa- 
sional features is Spotlight on America. 
Your class will enjoy the accounts of 
interesting places and people in the 
U. S. written by Junior Scholastic’s 
traveling reporter. 


Short stories, plays, folklore, all arti- 
cles in Junior Scholastic are designed 
for the enjoyment and encouragement 
of reading. Everything is written in 
terms the young reader can easily un- 
derstand, by writers who have been 
trained for this specialized work. Sen- 
tences are short and compact. Style is 
lively, clear, fast-moving. Type is easy 
to read in large 10 point. Hard words 
are defined in the “Starred Words” sec- 
tion (page 16). 





standing 


Government 


In order to increase pride in and 
understanding < our mae form of 
government, the privileges respon- 
sibilities which belong to us as citizens, 
and the wise foresight of our founding 
fathers, Junior Scholastic is presenting 
this year the “Your Rugged Constitu- 
tion” series. These articles may easily 
be used to form individual or classroom 
reference notebooks on our Constitu- 
tion. 

During the first semester the series 
has covered Article 1. Second semester 
coverage will include the- remaining 
Articles, the Bill of Rights, and other 
Amendments. 

The articles are adapted from a new 
book, Your Rugged Constitution, by 
special arrangement with Stanford Uni- 
versity Press and the authors, Bruce 
and Esther Findlay. Illustrations are 
from the book. (See page 12.) 


Favorites 


interest in — a (page ae 
and photography (page and ma 
pupils realize that Junior Scholastic is 
their magazine. Right This Way (page 
9) helps pupils solve their social prob- 
lems. The stamp column holds the in- 
terest of stamp collectors and teaches 
fiistory at the same time (page 18). 

Health and nutrition tips (page 14) 
appear in each issue. The weekly cross- 
word puzzle (page 19) is written espe- 
cially for readers of Junior Scholastic. 

Seasonal features, sports (page 14), 
jokes (page 19), a movie guide (page 
9) are some other interest-catchers in 
Junior Scholastic. 

Each issue contains objective quizzes 
based on the major articles in that 
week’s Junior Scholastic. These include 


a two-thirds-page Citizenship Quiz 
(page 16) and a Quick Quiz—ten short 
questions in the Teacher Edition. At 
the end of each semester a four-page 
objective quiz is published covering 
material which has appeared in the 
magazine that term. 


Parents agree with teachers and pupils 
that Junior Scholastic builds good citizens, 
citizens who are well-informed 





TO ORDER JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC ... 


— 


Features 


‘oe 

You will find in each issue of Junior 
Scholastic a wide variety of short news 
stories which in a concise yet simple 
fashion keep the reader abreast of 
what's going on in the world, U. S. 
news, foreign news, interesting stories 
about our neighbors in Canada and 
Latin America, about the United Na- 
tions, about resources and new scien- 
tific developments—this is the kind of 
news coverage you'll find in Junior 
Scholastic’s weekly News Roundup. 
(See page 3.) Late news is teletyped 
just before press time. 

Junior Scholastic brings you short 
stories and plays carefully chosen for 
young readers, which instruct and en- 
tertain simultaneously (page 10). 

The weekly Words to the Wise page 
develops an interest in working with 
words, in increasing vocabulary. This 
old favorite will appear in a new dress 
second semester—as a series of five- 
minute plays. These plays, which are 
lively and amusing, can be presented 





Please use one of these cards to order a 
classroom set of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, and 
pass the second card to another teacher. 


Other Scholastic Magazines 


if your teaching assignment for the second 
semester is concerned with subject matter or 
grade level for which see omy 4 rtp 
not be appropriate, pass copy 
the magazine to a teacher who would be inter- 
ested. Perhaps some other Scholastic Maga- 
zine would be appropriate for your second- 
semester assignment. Write for sample copies 
of any of the other Scholastic Magazines: 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
(Social Studies and English: (English: grades 9, 10, 11, 12) 
grades 10, 11, 12) 

LITERARY 
WORLD WEEK 
(Social Studies: grades 8, CAVALCADE (monthly) 
9, 10) (English: grades 10, 113, 12) 


Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 














Mb “HOLASTIC, published weekly during the school September tnrengh May inclusive, school holidays and at mid-term. E: ‘red as second- “at 
y tn A at Post Ofte ot Dayton, Ohio. oneee Act of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1952, Ry “Behalette ee. Member. Audit Bureau of Cir- a 
AUBSCRIPTION PRICES: $1.00 « school or & semester. Single subseription, Teacher Edition, $1.50 @ school year. Single copy, lic, except issues containing 
2 separately bound, which are 200 each Office i St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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Keep your camera loaded and 
ready for prize-winning pictures! 


HAT’S good advice to every one 

of you who wants to win a prize 
in the current Scholastic-Ansco Photo- 
graphic Contest! 


Maybe you've noticed yourself that 
the best picture opportunities usually 
turn up when your camera is empty — 
and don’t often wait while you run 
down to the corner for a roll of film! 

The way to beat that one, of course, is 
to keep your camera loaded at all times. 


What kind of film, you wonder? Well, 
part of the business of being ready de- 
pends on being loaded with the right 
kind of film to handle almost any 
picture situation that comes along. This 
time of year, when the light is dimmer 
and days are shorter, keep your camera 
loaded with Superpan Press Film. 

You see, this high speed press-type 
roll film lets you take pictures in about 
half the light needed for “chrome” type 
films. Yes, and the advantage becomes 
even greater with photofloods or flash- 
bulbs...so you can see what a real 
“edge” Superpan Press Film gives you! 

If you want to keep loaded and ready 

\nsco Superpan Press Film makes-it easier to take out- for prize-winning results this winter, 
standing pictures like this under winter light conditions. get Ansco Superpan Press Film! 





FOR STUDENTS ONLY! 


42 CASH PRIZES! 


$1260 in Cash for 14 Picture Divisions: | Three Scholarships! 
Ist Prize — $50 in each division 
2nd Prize — $25 in each division 
3rd Prize — $15 in each division Plus Regional Awards! 


42 Film Awards! 


meetup: arth pee isa ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division 


Address: Scholastic-Ansco Photographic Awerds, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. of General Aniline & Film Corporation, 
“From Research to Reality” 
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New Nation of Libya pe Many Problens 


Libya is the world’s newest inde- 
pendent country. Three times the 
size of Texas, Libya lies on the 
Mediterranean shore of northern 
Africa. It is made up of three terri- 
tories—Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, and 
Fezzan. Independence was _pro- 
claimieu vu December 24. 

Libya used to be an Italian colony. 
During World War II Italy was an 
enemy country and at the end of the 
war its colonies were taken away. 
The Big Four—the U. S., Britain, 
France, and Russia—could not agree 
on what to do with the colonies. 
Russia demanded the right to run 
Tripolitania. The other three refused 
to let Russia get a foothold in North 
Africa. The problem was put before 
the U. N. General Assembly. 

In the U..N., Russia demanded 
immediate independence for Libya. 
This was turned down because the 
Libyans were not ready for inde- 
pendence. Finally the General As- 
sembly voted that Libya should be- 
come independent not later than 
January 1, 1952. It also voted to set 
up a government supervised by a 
U. N. council. 

Libya may be independent, but it 
will need help from the outside 
world for a long time. Libya has an 
Arab population of about 1,085,000. 
There are also about 45,000 Italians 
and 5,000 Jews. Of the entire Arab 
population only 16 have had a col- 
lege education. Only about 60,000 











have had enough education to do 
more than sign their names. 

Libya has no native doctors, 
nurses, engineers, surveyors, or tech- 
nicians. There are few native teach- 
ers. Over the country’s 242 miles of 
railroad tracks run one steam engine, 
two diesel engines, and a few old 
freight cars. There are no telephone, 
telegraph, or radio links between 
Tripoli, the largest city, and Fezzan, 
to the southwest. Libya produces no 
oil, minerals, or coal, and has almost 
no industry. Except for a fertile 
coastal belt of land and scattered 
oases, Libya is a huge wilderness of 
sand, rock, and barren mountains. 


U. S. AIR BASE 


About 2,500 Americans are living 
in Libya today. They are engineers 
and construction workers, Air Force 
men, State Department workers, and 
a few businessmen. During World 
War II the U. S. built a big airfield 
in Libya, Wheelus Field. Today 
Wheelus Field is an important part 
of U. S. plans for building up the 
defense of Western Europe. 

For several hundred years, Tripoli 
harbor was a pirate stronghold. 

On August 3, 1804, Stephen Deca- 
tur commanded U. S. gunboats in a 
daring attack on pirate ships there 
and captured two ships. A short time 
later our Government put an end to 
the pirate raids on U. S. and Euro- 
pean ships in the Mediterranean. 




















Libya, the world’s newest indeoendent country, lies en northern coast of Africa. 
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$120,000 Is Price 
Set on U.S. Fliers 


Hungary has tried and convicted 
four U. S. airmen. They recently lost 
their way on a flight from Germany 
to Yugoslavia and flew over the Hun- 
garian border. A Russian fighter 
forced their plane down. (See Junior 
Scholastic, Dec. 5 and 12. ) 

Hungary arrested the fliers and ac- 
cused them of planning to drop sup- 
plies to spies in Hungary. The United 
States Government strongly pro- 
tested the arrest of our airmen. But 
Hungary refused even to let the air- 
men see U.S. representatives in 
Hungary. Because of speeches made 
at the U.N. General Assembly by 
the chief Russian delegate, it is be- 
lieved that Hungary was acting on 
Russia's orders, So our Government 
also protested to Russia and asked 
Russia to use its influence to have the 
airmen freed. 

Hungary quickly placed the four 
men on trial and convicted them of 
having crossed the Hungarian bor- 
der. They were convicted and fined 
a total of $120,000. If the U. S. Gov- 
ernment does not pay, the men will 
be sent to jail for three months. 

Our Government's decision was 
made too late to include in this is- 
sue of Junior Scholastic. 


General Assembly Elects 
Greece to Security Council 


Greece is the newest member of 
the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil. The Council is made up of five 
permanent members—the U. S., Brit- 
ain, France, China and Russia—and 
six other members. The other six are 
elected for two-year terms by the 
General Assembly. 

The Security Council is now made 
up of the Big Five, plus Greece, 
Brazil, the Netherlands, Turkey, Pak- 
istan, and Chile. 

Russia had wanted Byelorussia to 
be on the Council. It is a Russian 
puppet country. The United States 
pointed out that Greek soldiers are 
fighting in Korea on the U.N. team. 
Byelorussia sides with the Commu- 
nist enemy in Korea. 


VOTE ON GERMANY 


The General Assembly also voted 
to set up a five-member group to 
study the possibilities of holding free 
elections throughout Germany. The 


elections would unite the country. 
Germany is now split in two and the 
eastern half is under Russia’s thumb. 
It does not seem likely that Russia 
will let the U. N. group into eastern 
Germany. But if Russia refuses, then 
it will be clear to the world that 
Russia is the country blocking uni- 
fication of Germany. 


As the clock strikes noon on Janu- 
ary 8 two gavels strike sharply in the 
Capitol building. Vice-President Al- 
ben W. Barkley, as president of the 
Senate, is calling the Senate to order. 
And in the opposite wing a clerk of 
the House is telling the House of 
Representatives to start work. The 
second session of the 82nd Congress 
of the United States is under way. 
Chaplains always open meetings of 
the House and Senate with a prayer. 

A day or so later President Tru- 
man will make his State of the Union 
speech, the first of several messages 
to Congress outlining work which he 
believes Congress should undertake 
for the good of our country. 

Many important discussions lie 
ahead of Congress. Some of these 
are: higher taxes; stiffer wage and 
price controls; approval of the a 
nese peace treaty; state for 
Hawaii and Alaska; building of the 


St. Lawrence Seaway to link the At- - 


lantic with the Great Lakes (Canada 
has said it will start this project 
alone if the U.S. does not join in); 
measures to deal with dishonesty 
among public officials. 


r 
, 


rea finally handed over 

of war. On the list were 
only 11,559 names. Of these 3,198 
are Americans. Yet 11,224 Americans 
are known to be missing in action or 
captured. 

The Communists said they had 
7,124 South Korean prisoners. But 
88,000 South Koreans are missing. 
The remaining prisoners of war are 
U.N. troops from other countries. 

President Truman warned our na- 
tion that we have only the foe’s word 
that all 3,198 Americans are alive. 
The Communists have not allowed 
the Red Cross to enter their camps. 

The United Nations has given the 
Communists a list of its 132,474 
Communist prisoners and has co- 
operated with the Red Cross. 


TRUCE PROBLEMS 


Because of the holidays this issue 
of Junior Scholastic has to go to 
press early. At this time, Christmas 
Eve, the Dec. 27 truce talk deadline 
was fast approaching. But many un- 
solved problems faced the truce 
teams in Panmunjom, Korea. Chief 
among these was how to set up be- 
hind-the-lines i ion to make 
sure that neither side builds up its 
armed forces during a truce. Prob- 
lems on the exchange of prisoners 
also remained. No prisoners will be 
exchanged unless there is a truce. 

The next issue of Junior Scholastic 
will bring you up-to-date. 








ERP photo 
Bruna‘’s drawing won a prize. 


MSA Is New U.S. Plan 
To Strengthen Allies 


In 1948 the U. S. Congress voted 
to help the war-torn nations of Eu- 
rope rebuild themselves. This 
marked the beginning of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program (ERP). 

Under ERP, the U. S. spent bil- 
lions of dollars supplying 16 Euro- 
pean nations and Western Germany 
with food, fertilizers, machinery and 
other equipment. ERP lifted the war- 
torn nations to their feet. To make 
sure they stay on their feet, the U. S. 
has set up a new agency. It is the 
Mutual Security Agency (MSA). 

Under MSA, the U. S. is supply- 
ing freedom-loving nations of West- 
ern Europe and Asia with more than 
six billion dollars worth of military 
equipment. Another billion and a 
half dollars will be spent for sup- 
plies to help them turn out their 
own military goods. 

Before ERP came to an end, U. S. 
officials held an international art 
contest for European boys and girls. 
They were asked to draw pictures 
showing how ERP had helped West- 
ern Europe. 

More than 700,000 drawings were 
entered. One of the prize winners is 
Bruna Della Paqua, 12, of the village 
of Sant’Arcangelo di Romagna in 
northeastern Italy. 

During World War II her village 
was almost completely destroyed. 
The people lived in caves after the 
war ended and had little to eat. 
Then ERP supplies arrived and the 
people received food, clothing, and 
medicine. 

Bruna won $270 in cash, a trip to 
Paris, and a radio-phonograph. Her 
drawing shows people of the village 
getting ERP supplies from a train. 


LHe Scien ce N QW S ibis 


Plotting Planets’ Paths 


A giant mechanical brain has 
helped_U. S. scientists plot the paths 


and positions of five planets for the , 


next 100 years. They are the outer 
planets — Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
Neptune, Pluto. The other planets in 
our solar system are Earth, Mars, 
Mercury, and Venus. 

Scientists used the brain to get ac- 
curate information about the five 
planets. Plane and ship navigators 
use the positions of all five to fix 
their own positions during a trip. 

The brain saved the scientists a 
lifetime of hard work. In three years 
it made five million multiplications 
and divisions and seven million ad- 
ditions and subtractions. Your arith- 
metic homework would be easy as 
pie with the new brain. In less than 
two minutes it can make 800 multi- 
plications, 100 divisions, and 120 ad- 
ditions and subtractions. 


Chart Alaska’s Waters 
Where is U. S. territory separated 


by only 10 miles of water from Rus- 
sian territory? 

The answer to this question is the 
Bering Straits, the narrow body of 
water off Alaska which connects the 
Bering Sea with the Arctic Ocean. 
In the straits, the Little Diomede 
Islands (U. S. territory) are 10 miles 
from the Big Diomede Islands ( Rus- 
sian territory ). 

As a defense measure, the U. S. 
is setting up a radar network around 
Alaska. The network will warn U. S. 
military forces if ever Russia tries 
to attack across this region. Recently 
U. S. Coast Guardsmen completed a 
six-month job of charting the Bering 
Sea to make maps for the radar net- 
work. Until now little has been 
known about the sea, its islands, and 
depth. 

The Bering Sea is 1,000 miles long 
from north to south and about 1,500 
miles wide from east to west. 


An atomic bomb explodes so fast 
scientists cannot time the explosion 
even with the most accurate watch. 
But they have now developed an 
electronic clock to time everything 
that takes place during the explo- 
sion. 


The clock can measure the time of 
one one-hundredth of a millionth of 
a second. (It takes you about one 
second to say the word “science” 
aloud.) This new unit of time is 
called a shake. Scientists say the 
clock and shakes will also be valu- 
able in helping them gather infor- 
mation on peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. 


Conquer Carrion’s Disease 


A killer disease of Peru which had 
baffled doctors for 400 years can _ 
now be cured with the drug chloro- 
mycetin. A Peruvian doctor discov- 
ered the cure. The chloromycetin 
came from the United States. 

The disease, called Carrion’s dis- 
ease, is spread by sandflies found 
only in the high valleys and caves 
of the Andes Mountajns. Carrion’s 
disease brings on severe headaches, 
high fevers, and changes in the blood 
which result in death. 

Chloromycetin reduces the high 
fevers within 24 hours. In a few days 
it also ends headaches and protects 
the blood from deadly changes. 

One fourth of the Spanish soldiers 
who conquered Peru, under Fran- 
cisco Pizarro in the 1530s died from 
the disease. In 1874 an outbreak of 
the disease killed 7,000 Peruvian rail- 
road workers. 

The disease is named after a 
Peruvian medical student who tried 
to find a cure for it. He died from 
the disease after infecting himself 
with it on purpose during an experi- 
ment. 


M. D.s Use TV 


For the first time in medical his- 
tory an operation has been televised 
in color from coast to coast. The op- 
eration took place in a Los Angeles, 
Calif., hospital. It was seen by hun- 
dreds of doctors and students in New 
York City and Chicago. By means of 
a two-way sound system, doctors 
watching the operation could speak 
to the Los Angele? doctor. 

Color TV is now also being used 
to train students at a medical school 
in Kansas City, Kan. The school has 
a TV camera in its main operating 
room and large screens in two audi- 
toriums. As part of their training, 
students watch many different and 
difficult operations. 
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I will teach reading and writing to 
at least one person this year. 


i" DOESN'T seem very likely that 
this promise turned up on your list 
of New Year's resolutions, But Mexi- 
can boys and girls have been making 
this promise for several years. And 
many times the people they teach 
are grown-up members of their own 
families. 

This promise is part of the Mexi- 
can goyernment’s campaign to make 
the country up-to-date. The govern- 
ment wants every person who knows 
how to read and write to make this 
promise. 

Mexico needs modernizing. Its 
people—and their ideas, their farms, 
their factories, their roads—have 
lagged behind the times. Today they 
are being brought up-to-date. 


Eight years ago more than half of 
Mexico’s 25 million people did not 
know the alphabet. But in 1944 the 
Mexican government decided that 
adults and children alike must learn 
to read and write. Today more than 
two thirds of all Mexicans can read 
newspapers and write their own 
letters. 

In 1944 government leaders said, 
“We will start the ball rolling by 
building many new schools. We will 
train many new teachers. And we 
will call on all the people to help.” 

The Mexican people are helping. 
Throughout the country, workers and 
farmers and housewives are going to 
school. School teachers in small vil- 
lages hold early-morning and eve- 
ing classes for field hands and 
mothers. Government clerks in the 
cities give up their week ends to 


teach the alphabet to factory workers. 
Classes are held on hillsides, in 
stables, in one-room homes. 

In many villages, parents are 
building schoolhouses for their chil- 
dren. When the new teacher arrives, 
she may hold classes in a half-finished 
building. By the time the school- 
house is finished, the children can go 


. home and teach the ABC's to their 


parents. 

Some villages are so small and out 
of the way that the government can- 
not afford to send a full-time teacher 
there. Teachers volunteer to travel 
from settlement to settlement in these 
backward, cut-off regions. In jeeps 
they bounce through overgrown 
jungles near the coastal lowlands. 
On burros* they jog over steep 
mountain trails. 

These teachers bring primers and 
notebooks and pencils to people who 
never knew about reading and writ- 
ing materials. In many places they 
teach Indians who must first learn 
their own Indian alphabet before 
they can study Spanish, the language 
of Mexico. 

It is not easy to reach these people 
and to teach them. They live high in 
the mountains that slice through 
Mexico, or deep in the tropical jun- 
gles of the south. Hidden away be- 
yond railroads and highways, these 
Indians have not changed their ways 
for centuries. They farm as their an- 
cestors did before the coming of the 
Spanish conquerors in the 1500s. 
They still worship ancient gods and 
believe in magic. 

But educating these Indians is an 
important part of Mexico’s campaign 
to modernize itself. Let's see what 
other problems Mexicans face in this 
campaign, and how the land itself is 
both a help and a hindrance. 

Mexico is a horn-shaped land 
curving between North and Central 
America. The entire country is about 
one fourth the size of the U. S. 





High, clifflike mountains tower 
over much of the country. Two 
mountain ranges form a giant V 
knifing through the land. They make 
it difficult to travel across the coun- 
try. They have kept the Indian vil- 
lages hidden away. 

But the mountains also shelter 
Mexico's greatest wealth. Precious 
minerals are dug out each year—40 
per cent of the world’s silver, as well 
as treasures of zinc, lead, antimony, 
molybdenum, bismuth, vanadium, 
gold, and copper. Rich oil fields 
stretch along the northern part of the 
Gulf coast. By selling minerals, Mexi- 
co makes some of the money it needs 
to teach the people, and to improve 
their land. At present there is not 
enough good land to go round. 

Most of Mexico's farmland lies in 
the mesa central, or Central Plateau. 


This is the highland region hugged 


by the two mountain ranges. It is the 
heart of Mexico, where more than 
half the people live. The climate is 
cool and refreshing, the soi! is good. 

There is just enough rainfall on the 
Central Plateau to water the corn 
and beans the farmer plants around 
his adobe* hut. Wheat and cotton 
are raised on the Central Plateau, 
too, mainly on large plantations. 
These crops must™be grown in irri- 
gated soil, since the rainfall is not 
heavy enough for them. , 


BARREN DESERT 


Farther north the plateau becomes 
lower and drier. Wherever grass will 
grow here, cattle and sheep are put 
out to graze. But near the U. S. bor- 
der there are vast stretches of bare, 
empty desert. This is a wasteland 
where nothing will grow and no one 
can live. This desert land needs water 
to come to life. 

But there is plenty of rain in hot, 
wet, southern Mexico. In this coastal 
lowland region the climate is tropi- 
cal. The rains are so heavy that the 
farmer puts a steep roof on his house 
to make the water roll off. The house 
itself he builds of bamboo poles 
which he cuts from the nearby hill- 
sides. 

In the heat and wetness of these 
coastal lowlands, sugar cane, bananas, 
chicle*, rubber, and tobacco thrive. 
Coffee bean shrubs cover the cooler 
mountainsides rising above the 
coasts. 


The land levels off again, and be- 


*® Means word is defined on page 16. 


Herbert Lanks from Black Sar 


A modern car, driving along a newly completed section of the Pan-American Highway, 
passes a Mexican farmer, plowing his land in the same fashion his ancestors did. 


comes less wet, as it curves around 
up to the Yucatan Peninsula. This re- 
gion is rich in forests and henequen. 
Henequen, or sisal hemp, is sold to 
make rope and twine. In the forests 
grow mahogany, rosewood, ebony, 
walnut, and many other trees valu- 
able for fine furniture. But few roads 
tie the Yucatan’s forests to the rest 
of the country. 

Thick forests, swampy jungles, 
rugged mountains, and dry deserts 
cover nine tenths of Mexico. Only 
about one tenth of the land can be 
used for raising crops. 

Almost three quarters of all Mexi- 
cans try to farm on this land. The 
farmer who has his own tiny plot 
must work hard to raise enough to 
feed bis family. If he is well-off, he 
has oxen to pull his wooden plow. 
Otherwise he pulls it himself, just as 
he cuts and reaps his crops by hand. 
The hired farm worker who works 
on a large plantation is paid barely 
enough to support his wife and 
children. 

The Mexi¢an government is tack- 
ling the farmers’ problem. It is trying 
to: (1) clear tropical jungles; (2) 
build dams which will irrigate the 
dry deserts; (3) teach farmers how 
to improve their land by using fer- 
tilizer, and rotating* crops; (4) im- 
port farm ery. 

The cleared jungles and irrigated 
deserts will create more farm land. 
With new farming methods and 
modern machinery, the farmer can 
make better use of the land he has. 

Today Mexico must import what- 
ever farm tractors, combines, and 
harvesters it needs. The country lacks 


factories to make large, complicated 
machines. 

But Mexico does have factories, 
mills, and industrial plants which 
produce textiles, canned foods, iron 
and steel, processed tobacco, refined 
sugar, rubber goods, and leather 
goods. Mexico City is the main man- 
ufacturing center. Monterrey—the 
Pittsburgh of Mexico—is the heart of 
the iron and steel industry. Near iron 
and coal. mines, and criss-crossed 
with railroads, Monterrey has more 
than 400 factories. 

Mexico lacks coal, So the country 
is turning to water power to produce 
electricity, as well as to irrigate land. 
Mexico hopes to build factories 
where Mexican workers can turn out 
machinery for the mills, mines, oil 
fields, and railroads. 

The country’s railroads are old and 
there aren't enough of them. Coastal 
lowlands must be connected with the 
Central Plateau. New farmlands and 
factories must be connected with 
ports and markets. This will cost a 
lot of money. 

In the meantime Mexico is build- 
ing up her highways. Today the Pan- 
American Highway through Mexico 
is almost completed. Other good 
roads connect all important cities. 
But many villages afe still isolated 
from the rest of the country. Only 
ancient Indian trails connect them 
with the nearest market town. The 
government knows that the people in 
villages must be made a part of to- 
day's Mexico. Good highways can 
bring visitors, teachers, books, and 
machines to the cut-off villages 
which are beginning to awaken. 
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By ELSY MARIA HERRERA PEREZ 


F I told you that there are ten thou- 

sand windmills in my city, you 
might imagine that I come from the 
Netherlands. Actually I live in Meri- 
da, the capital of the State of Yuca- 
tan, in Mexico. Merida’s thousands 
of windmills draw up water from 
below the ground. Our northern part 
of the Yucatan is so dry that it is 
almost desert. But fortunately for us, 
the water table is so close to the 
earth's surface, that water can be 
pumped up easily. 

My family’s home is a large build- 
ing surrounding a patio, or central 
garden. This is a Spanish style of 
building. I live here with my two 
sisters, my brother, Victor, and my 
parents. All four of us use both Fa- 
ther’s and Mother's last names. 
Father's last name is Herrera, and 
Mother's is Perez. This is & Spanish 
custom. 

My sisters and brother and I go to 
the Hispano-Mexican School, a pri- 
vate school in Merida. We walk 
there together every morning. 


WE SLEEP IN HAMMOCKS 


We get up early for school. We 
cannot say that we “get out of bed” 
in the morning, for we sleep in ham- 
mocks, covered by large squares of 
mosquito netting. For breakfast we 
eat fruit and sweet bread. 

Our classes begin at 7 a.m., and we 
are dismissed at noon for a three- 
hour lunch period. It is teo hot to 
work at midday. 

I am 13 and in the sixth grade, 
studying science, geography, history, 
civics, Spanish grammar, arithmetic, 
geometry, and Mayan. Mayan is the 
ancient language that was spoken by 
the Indians who first lived in Yuca- 
tan. Many Indians in this region still 
speak only Mayan. I am also study- 
ing English. 

When we go home for lunch at 
noon, we eat our big meal of the day. 
The whole family is together then, 
for Father closes his store just as all 
the other merchants do. 

For lunch we usually start with 
two kinds of soup. We call one wet 
soup, and that is like the soups you 
eat. The other, the dry soup, may be 
rice 2ooked with bananas, or rice 
with tomatoes, chile, and onions. We 
often have fish next, and then comes 
the main dish. One of my favorites is 
beans with pork; another is cheese 


How We Live in 


As told to Ruth Mulvey Harmer 


stuffed with meat and then baked. 
Instead of bread, we eat flat round 
corn cakes called tortillas. For des- 
sert, we eat bananas, oranges, pa- 
payas*, guavas*, or other fruits. 

After lunch we take a siesta, which 
you would call a nap. At 3 o'clock 
Father goes back to the store and 
we return to school. 

When school is out at 5, I some- 
times stay to play basketball, soccer, 
or pesca pesca—a game similar to 
“tag.” If I go right home, I help 
Mother with the housework, or do 
my homework, or practice my guitar. 

In the evening we eat a light eve- 
ning meal of fruit and milk and 
sweet bread, and I go to bed at 9 
o'clock. 

We have many special days called 
fiestas, when we wear special clothes. 
We girls wear white embroidered 
dresses, the traditional costume of 
Yucatan women. These clothes are 
much prettier than our everyday 
blouses and skirts. 

When we reach the fiesta town, 
we first go to church. Then everyone 
gathers in the patio of the town hall 
to dance old Spanish and Indian 
dances. A favorite fiesta food is 
papadzules—“food for a king.” 
Papadzules are tortillas rolled around 


hard-boiled eggs and tomatoes, and 
covered with a green sauce made of 
pumpkin seeds, 

Our biggest fiesta is September 16, 
the anniversary of Mexico's declara- 
tion of independence from Spain, 
back in 1810. All schools and stores 


* close, and at night we watch a huge 


torchlight parade. 

Our Christmas fiesta lasts a long 
time. Beginning December 16 we 
have a party every night. The biggest 
party is held on Christmas Eve. 
Later that evening we go to the mid- 
night Mass at the Cathedral. But we 
must wait for our presents until 
January 6, which is the Day of the 
Magi. 

Christmas comes during our cool- 
est season, which lasts from Decem- 
ber until April. Then the weather 
begins to get hot again. That is why 
our long vacation from school runs 
from the end of June until Septem- 
ber. October and November are our 
rainy, stormy months. 

I would like to hear from a girl or 
boy in the United States, but I know 
very little English. I would be very 
pleased to write to someone who can 
write and understand Spanish. My 
address is: Calle 45—#516, Merida, 
Yucatan, Mexico. 





By DANIEL MARTINEZ 


OU may be surprised to see that I 

have only one last name, not two 
as most Mexicans do. I follow the 
new custom of many young people in 
Mexico City, our capital, where I 
live. I have dropped my mother’s 
name, and use only my father’s. 

I am 15 years old and more inter- 
ested in music than in anything else, 
although I plan to be a doctor some 
day. I play the xylophone and have 
given many concerts with my sister 
Inez, 16, who plays the piano. We 
gave our first really big concert three 
years ago. 

Everyone in Mexico seems to love 

music. Here in Mexico City you hear 
music in every restaurant. Right on 
the streets you see small bands of 
musicians giving public perform- 
ances. 
Inez and I live with our mother 
and father. Father is the director of 
a private school which teaches Eng- 
lish and Spanish. Most people in 
Mexico City want to learn English, 
for thousands of tourists from the 
U. S. and Canada come here every 
year. Many of these tourists come to 
the school, too, to learn Spanish. 


BREAKFAST AND SCHOOL 


We get up every morning at 6 
o'clock, and eat oatmeal, eggs, bread, 
and chocolate for breakfast. Choco- 
late is a very popular drink in Mexico. 
It was a favorite with the Indians 
long before the Spaniards came. 

I take a bus to school, which is 
quite far from our home. I attend the 
Escuela Secundaria No. 10. Escuela 
Secundaria means “high school,” and 
I am in the first year. I am studying 
biology, mathematics, literature, 
French, Mexican history, physics, 
drawing, civics, geography, music, 
and carpentry. 

I take my lunch to school with me 
—perhaps a peanut butter and jelly 
sandwich, a few raw carrots, and a 


: % Means word is defined on page 16. 


Department supports 
libraries in Mexico where boys and 
girls read some of our favorite books. 


pear. My family eats a big dinner in 
the evening, as do many other people 
in Mexico City. Until several years 
ago, every shop in the city closed 
for a three-hour lunch period. But 
now more and more stores and busi- 
nesses are staying open all day. 

We are dismissed from school at 
2 p.m., and I go home to practice my 
music or do my homework. If I have 
time, I may go swimming or roller 
skating. Sometimes Inez and I give 
little home concerts for our parents 
and friends. 

Of course, I have more time for 
my music and for sports during vaca- 
tions. We do not go away, for Father 
continues to hold clesses then. Our 
longest schoo] vacation in Mexico 


City is from November 26 to Feb- | 


ruary 4. We have other two-week 
vacations during September and 
May, but we go to school all during 
the summer which we call the rainy 
season. From May to September it 
rains every afternoon from about 4 
to 5 p.m. May is our warmest month 
in Mexico City, but it never becomes 
very hot here for we are more than 
a mile above sea level. During De- 
cember it is cool enough for us to 
wear wool suits and topcoats. 

I hope to be able to spend some 
of my vacation time this year an- 
swering letters from boys and girls 
in the U. S. My address is: Avenida 
de Chapultepec 564—#1, Mexico, 
D. F., Mexico. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


NEW MOVIES 


iii Teps. don't miss. + ii“"Good. 
“Fair. Save your money. — 


““/THE CLOUDED YELLOW (J. 
Arthur Rank). This British thriller is 
about an ex-Secret Service man (Trevor 
Howard) who helps a girl (Jean Sim- 
mons) wrongly accused of murder to 
escape from the police. Much of the 
long chase takes’ place in the scenic 
Lake District of England, 

The “clouded yellow” is the name of 
a butterfly. The hero meets the heroine 
while cataloguing butterflies. 


“JAPANESE WAR BRIDE (20th 
Century-Fox). Here is the story of a 
Japanese girl (Shirley Yamaguchi) who 
marries an American soldier (Don Tay- 
lor) and the problems that face her 
when she comes to this country. Shirley 
Yamaguchi is one of Japan's leading 
actresses, 


“SUBMARINE COMMAND (Para- 
mount). This is getting to be an old 
story—the war drama about an officer 
who has to make decisions that cost 
lives. Bill Holden plays a World War II 
sub commander who is tortured by the 
memory of one such decision. The story 
has nothing new to say, but there are 
interesting scenes of the Navy's “frog- 
men” at work, 





Right This Way 


A boy from the Keizer School, Salem, 
Oregon, wants to know: 


When you're taking a girl home, 
should you walk her up to door, if 
in ere ee car to take 

me, too? 


Yes, a boy should always call for a 
girl at her home and return her to her 
door. Because other people are waiting, 
however, your good-night should be as 
brief as possible. 


W. S. of the Sheridan Road School, 
Lansing, Michigan, writes: 


Who should write first, the boy or 
girl, if the girl goes away? 


Usually the boy writes to the girl first, 
but if a girl goes away she may write 
him first, She may write a brief note 
telling him her new address and about 
her new activities. She shouldn’t plead 
with him to write to her or tease him 
about not writing first. If a letter is 
friendly and naturally written, it will be 
gladly received. 





By George and Helen Waite Papashvily 
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N THE last litter Murka had there 

were only two puppies. One died 
being born. I watched my chance 
and took him away. She didn’t seem 
to notice he was gone. She couldn't 
count, I guess, or at least not to two. 

The other little fellow was small 
and weak. We did what we could 
to nurse him along, but it was no 
use. Toward evening of the fourth 
day I found him dead, too. 

Murka wouldn't believe it. She 
was licking him, giving him soft 
bites to wake him up. I tried to draw 
her away but she only nosed the 
puppy closer to her to warm him. We 
telephoned everywhere we could 
think to find another puppy for her. 
No luck. 

At last I had to take him. Oh, it 


was hard to turn away from the 
pleading in her eyes. 

All that night we tried to keep 
her beside us in the house. She might 
stay quiet a few minutes but then 
she'd be up and crying at the door. 
I had to take her out and show her 
the box in the barn was empty. I had 
to wait helpless when she came and 
laid her head on my knee and with 
melting eyes begged me to find her 
baby. I had to watch while she ran 
here and there hunting and then 
came back to turn her bed over and 
over to make sure her puppy wasn't 
lost in the hay. 

Sometimes after that I could coax 
her back in to stay a little bit with us 
until she remembered another place 
he might be. Again she'd cry until I 





Murka was no longer young when she discovered a brand-new 
talent for rescue work. So she made the most of it 


got the flashlight and took her out 
once more. One by one she searched 
all the places any of her children had 
ever stayed. 

At the last it seemed as if she 
looked for the puppy not so much 
because she wanted him but more as 
if she was afraid he wanted her. 

When finally that long night was 
over and morning came she was will- 
infg to fall asleep beside our bed. She 
remembered, I guess, that I never 
took a puppy from her until she was 
ready to have him go. So she trusted 
me now that somewhere her puppy 
was safe from harm and didn’t need 
her any more. 

After that she didn’t have another 
litter. She was too old to bother with 
a bunch of kids pushing and pinch- 
ing and pounding her. 

But she superintended the puppies 
that Fox and Kitri had and taught 
them manners with a nip here and a 
lick there. She kept on selling pup- 
pies for us. Nobody could ever beat 
her at that game. She put on a real 
professional performance. 

The minute a car drove in the yard 
Murka went out like a mayor's com- 
mittee and escorted the customers in. 
When everybody was well seated she 
went around the room and shook 
hands with a few, but not too many 
to make it common. Then she sat up 
and bounced her ball and caught it 
until she was sure we had all seen 
enough of that. Then she lay down 
in a prominent place and crossed her 
creamy-white, long-kid-glove paws 
and let the whole room admire her. 

Naturally, with such a promise be- 
fore them everybody was delighted 
to buy her children and after that her 
grandchildren. 

Immediately the people went away 
she flopped in a corner and went to 
sleep or lay in a mud puddle to cool 
her stomach. She certainly never 
bothered to show off for us. We 
weren't prospects for her kids with 
money jingling in our pockets and re- 
frigerators at home full of bones and 
beefsteaks to give away. She didn’t 


Copyright 1950-51 by George and Helen 
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try to get us. She already had us, and 
she knew it. 

One day when Murka decided she 
could spare a few minutes from 
showing Kitri how to raise her chil- 
dren she followed me on a walk. It 
was a nice warm day and we took 
the road to the lake a couple of miles 
from home. When we got there I 
slipped the leash on Murka’s collar. 
Sometimes she chased out the pheas- 
ants and frightened them. She 
wouldn’t hurt them but, of course, 
the pheasants didn’t know that. 

As we were going ‘along the bank 
I saw a boy way out in the middle 
swimming by himself with no one 
else around. 

He waved to me, and I waved 
back. 

It was too far for me to see who 
he was, but all the children in our 
neighborhood are my special friends. 
I waved again, 

He called something I didn’t hear, 
but I hollered back, “Good for you. 
That's fine.” Just to encourage him. 

How wonderful to be a happy 
child again splashing in the water, I 
was thinking to myself when Murka 
gave a tug and then another one, 
broke her leash and ran off down the 
bank. 

“Murka!” I said, “Murka!” For the 
first time in her life she didn’t come 
at my call but raced on. 

“Murka!” I shouted in my sharpest 
voice. She didn’t even turn her head 
toward me. She slid down the bank 
and eased into the water and started 
swimming toward the boy. 

Only the boy isn’t there any more. 

Then in a minute I saw him come 
up from the water, twisting and 
splashing, and go down again. 

I jumped in and started for him 
but Murka was already there beside 
him. She backed around and the boy 
had sense enough left not to struggle 
but to catch her fur at the back and 
let her take charge of the situation. 

Tugging him after her she swam 
for the far side, made it, and pulled 
him clear up onto the rocks. By the 
time I got around there she was lick- 
ing his face to bring him alive. 

He looked pretty green but as soon 
as I rolled the water out of him he 
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opened his eyes. Ina few minutes he 
sat up and told me what happened. 
He had a cramp and he was trying to 
signal me when I first saw him. 

I carried him to the nearest house 
and borrowed a car and took him 
home. The next day he was feeling 
fine and ready to swim again and 
Murka was a heroine. 

The boy gave interviews and each 
time he told the story he was a little 
farther and a little deeper in the 
water until it seemed to me he must 
have been almost under the Azores 
when Murka finally reached him. 

Murka had a story about her in the 
paper with her pictures, one alone 
and one with the puppies to show, I 
guess, that she doesn't neglect her 
family for a career. She was invited 
to the school and of course she had 
lots of visitors and phone calls and 
requests for her children, but since 
there weren't any, for her grand- 
children. 

The boy liked to be saved, I guess, 
as much as Murka enjoyed to do it. 
Now every time he went swimming 
he stopped by our house to take 
Murka with him. 

“Just in case,” he always explained, 
“I get a cramp again.” 


Finatty Murka was spending 
most of her time at the lake pulling 
him out. When she was home she 
smelled like an old sponge and left a 
damp spot wherever she sat down. 

It was the same with Murka, I sup- 
pose, as with anybody who discovers 
a talent late in life. The talent’s 
long, the time short. They wear 
everybody out including themselves, 
using it up. 

Very soon Murka took to saving 
everybody who was in the lake 
whether they needed it or not. As 
fast as a man dived off the board and 
tried a few strokes, Murka brought 
him in. Pretty soon it got to be a 
race—people swimming and Murka 
splashing after them. Naturally she 
always won, because the swimmers 
were out for pleasure but Murka was 
out for duty. 

Finally one Sunday she tipped 
over a canoe and rescued everybody 
in it. Then the commissioners asked 
me if I wouldn't please keep her 
home especially on week ends when 
the lake was crowded. I did. 

But it was hard to make her un- 
derstand human beings have a right 
to enjoy themselves in their own way 
even if they drown doing it. 
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Elastic 


WHEN our founding fathers wrote 
the Constitution, they set up 
only the framework of our Govern- 
ment. They did not write every law 
needed for the Government. They 
knew the U. S. would grow and 
change. 

“Problems we cannot imagine 
now,” they said in 1787, “will be sure 
to come up in future years.” 

So the founding fathers gave Con- 
gress the right to make all proper 
laws needed by the Government. 
This ruling is found in clause 18 of 
Article 1, section 8. It is known as 
the “Elastic Clause.” 

Under this clause, the Government 
has the power to do things not di- 
rectly mentioned in the Constitution. 
Congress can pass any law, so long 
as it is in keeping with the Constitu- 
tion. 

For example, in 1803, the United 
States, under Jefferson, bought the 
Louisiana Territory from France. 
This territory was a vast region of 
560,000,000 acres stretching from the 
Mississippi River to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and from Mexico to Canada. 
It doubled the size of the U. S.- 

There is no mention in the Consti- 
tution of the Government's power to 
buy territory. But Jefferson and his 
advisers made use of the Elastic 
Clause. 

They pointed out that clause 1 of 
Article 1, section 8 says Congress 
shall have power to provide for the 
common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States. Jefferson 
explained he had bought the Louisi- 
ana Territory for the “good of the 
country.” 


Clause 


Suppose Congress passes a law 
which is not in keeping with the 
Constitution. 

What happens then? 

The U. S. Supreme Court has the 
power to decide whether or not the 
law is in conflict with the Constitu- 
tion. If the law does conflict, it is 
considered unconstitutional—and the 
Supreme Court refuses to enforce it. 

Here are two examples of how the 
Elastic Clause has helped Congress 
make laws for the nation: 

The Constitution does not men- 
tion postage stamps. But Congress 
has the power to set up post offices. 
Through the Elastic Clause this came 
to mean that Congress could issue 
stamps and decide postage rates. 

Congress has the power to regulate 
commerce among the states. The Su- 
preme Court has ruled that com- 
merce means all business activity 
which crosses state boundary lines. 
This has come to mean that Congress 
can pass laws regulating service and 
rates of railroad, telephone, tele- 
graph, steamship, bus-line, radio, 
television, and airplane companies. 
Yet none of these is mentioned in the 
Constitution. 

Through the years, our Govern- 
ment has passed many laws to meet 
the needs of our rapidly growing 
and changing nation. The Elastic 
Clause stretches as the nation grows. 


No. 13 in a series of articles and illys- 
trations selected and adapted from Your 
Rugged Constitution, by Bruce and Esther 
Findlay, published by Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, California. 


YOUR RUGGED CONSTITUTION 


Tricking 


(This story is one of the favorite leg- 
ends told by the Delaware Indians of 
southeastern Canada.) 


ONG ago three evil-tempered giants 
conquered the land. Where they 
came from, no one knew. But every 
day the giants strode across the land 
seizing food, and soon all the Dela- 
wares grew thin and weak. They did 

not know what to do. 
wig-na, a keen- 


Then up spoke Ma-wig. 
eyed boy of 12. 

“We are weak of body, but never 
are the Delawares weak of mind,” he 
said. “Let me trick the giants into 
destroying themselves.” 

Ma-wig-na gathered heavy stones 
and put them in a large buckskin 
bag. He went to the huge cave where 
the giants were asleep and dropped 
a few stones near the hands of the 
first giant. Then he threw a large 
stone into the face of the second 
giant, who jumped up angrily. 

“Who dared disturb my sleep?” 
he roared, as Ma-wig-na slipped into 
the- shadows of the cave. Then he 
saw the stones which Ma-wig-na had 
dropped near the first giant’s hands. 

“Why did you throw a stone in my 
face?” he demanded. 

“I did not disturb you,” came the 
reply. “I was fast asleep myself.”. 

“Do not lie,” said the second giant. 

“If ever you disturb my sleep again 
I will kill you.” 

As soon as the two giants dozed 
off again, Ma-wig-na threw another 
large stone into the second giant's 
face. The giant jumped to his feet in 
a rage, grabbed his axe, and killed 
the first giant. 

The third giant, disturbed by the 
sudden noise, opened his eyes. 

Believing that he too was about 
to be killed, the third giant picked 
up a club. With a mighty blow, he 
killed the second giant. 

Ma-wig-na smiled. Now there was 
only one giant left. Slowly the brave 
boy stepped forward from the 
shadows. 

“You are a powerful giant,” he 


_ said. “It would be an honor for me 


to be your servant. Let me cook you 
a stew to keep you strong.” 

The giant, always ready to eat, 
gave Ma-wig-na deer meat which the 





the Giants 


three giants had seized from the 
Delawares. As he stirred the stew, 
Ma-wig-na secretly dropped stones 
into the pot. The stew smelled so 
good that the giant invited Ma-wig- 
na to eat with him. 

The boy accepted the offer. As he 
sat down to eat, Ma-wig-na slipped 
his large buckskin bag inside his 
shirt. Then, instead of eating, he 
dropped his spoonfuls of stew into 
the bag. The giant, gobbling the stew 
rapidly, did not once look up at 
Ma-wig-na during the meal. 

After several hours, the giant could 
eat no more. Much to his surprise, 
he saw Ma-wig-na still taking stew 
from the pot. Not to be outdone by 
the boy, the giant forced himself to 
eat more stew. Soon sharp pains, 
brought on by the stones, shot 
through the giant’s stomach. 

After Ma-wig-na had filled the bag 
inside his shirt, he arose and patted 
the bag. 

“I have eaten too much,” he said. 
“I feel very full and have a pain in 
my stomach. But I am not worried 
—Delawares have a good way of re- 
lieving stomach pains.” 

“How? Oh tell me! Tell me how!” 
cried the giant, as his stomach pains 
became sharper. 

Ma-wig-na took out his knife. 
Calmly he thrust it through his shirt 
into the bag of stew. The stew oozed 
out slowly. 

“Ah! I feel better already,” said 
the boy. 

“But the knife, does it not hurt?” 
asked the giant. 

“No, indeed,” answered Ma-wig- 
na, “it brings great relief.” 

The giant no longer could bear his 
severe stomach pains. Seeing that 
Ma-wig-na was not in pain, the giant 
took out his own long knife. 

“Strike hard,” said the boy, “or it 
will do you no good.” 

The giant plunged the knife deep 
into his stomach—and toppled over 
dead. 

No longer were the Delawares 
troubled by giants. The tribe was 
saved from starvation by a coura- 
geous boy who had used his wits. 


FOLKLORE OF THE AMERICAS 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


pants: comes from the Italian, 
pantalon, later pantaloon. Pantalon 
was taken from a 15th century comic 
character, Pantaleone, made famous 
by his outlandish attire, notably a 
pair of trousers, skin tight about his 
thin shanks, and flaring above the 
knees like a petticoat. 

Scene: An empty stage. A lean, 
old man wearing spectacles, a loose 
blouse with frilled collar, a pair of 
pentaloons, and slippers comes walk- 


-ing up the aisle and onto stage near 


footlights at left. 

PANTALEONE: Good day, my 
friends. I expect you are surprised 
to see me. You should be, because I 
am a ghost. I lived in Venice 200 
years ago— 

He is interrupted by a woman and 
boy who come on stage right. They 
apparently do not see him. 

Boy: But you must mend my 
pants, Mom. (holding pants out to 
her) I want to go out and play. ~ 

Moruer: Don’t be so demanding, 
son. Can’t you ask me nicely? 

Boy: Sure, Mother. Will you please 
mend my pants? 

(Father enters at right) 

Moruer: And another thing, don’t 
call them pants. That's a slang term. 
Call them trousers. 

Farner: Your mother has heard 
the verse of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
which says of pants, “A word not 
meant for gentlemen, but ‘gents’.” 
Do you get the point, son? 

Boy: Oliver Wendell Holmes? Aw, 
he’s been dead for 50 years. Hey, 
Mom, hurry, won't you? 

Mother and father exit right. Boy 
goes off left. 

PANTALEONE: The boy is right, of 
course. Pants is a perfectly good 
word today just like cab or bus, 
which are shortened forms of longer 
words—which brings me back to 
what I was telling you— 

A young man strolls onstage left 
during this speech. He is obviously 
English and wears trousers fitting 
tightly from thigh to ankle, laced 
below the calves for snug fit. 

Younc Man: I say, old chap, could 
you tell me what time of day the 
stagecoach from Southwick is due? 

PANTALEONE: I couldn’t say, sir. 
I'm a stranger in town myself. Pardon 
my curiosity, but would you mind 


telling me where you got those un- 
usual trousers? 

Younc Man: Not at all, old boy. 
These are the very latest thing in 
London. Pantaloons, they call them. 
Imported from the Continent. 

PANTALEONE: Very interesting, 

Younc Man: Well, tally-ho. (He 
exits right.) 

PANTALEONE: Very: fashionable 
young man. He owes me a debt of 
gratitude, but he doesn’t know it. 

(Three French Revolutionists, 
poorly clad, enter at left.) 

Ist: Now that the Revolution is 
over, what are we going to do? 

2np: I'm going to get into some 
decent clothes. __ 

Srp: Me too. And none of those 
knee-breeches either. Too remindful 
of those aristocrats. 

2np: I’ve heard the leaders of the 
Republic are featuring a new style of 
breeches—pantalons, they're called. 
Came from Italy. 

Ist: Pantalons? 

2np: Long breeches they are— 
come way down the leg (gestures 
to his ankle) tight on the calf, and 
bloused above the knee. 

Srp: Where can we get them? 

2np: I don’t know, but.we can find 
out. (They exit right) 

PANTALEONE: Pants—pantaloons— 
pantalons—( shaking his head in mer- 
riment) peculiar how things have 
come about, don’t you think? In case 
you're still wondering who I am— 
my name ,is Pantaleone. I was a 
comedian in Venice in the days of 
Christopher Columbus, and quite a 
favorite too, a 15th century Jimmie 
Durante, you might say, Gentlemen 
of fashion started wearing my style 
of nether garment (indicating his 
trousers) and called them by my 
name, Pantaleone. Nice meeting you 
all. (Bows and exits left. The boy 
rushes past him across stage) 

Boy (calling): Mothér! Mother! 
Do you have my pants fixed yet? ; 

—CHARLOTTE FLoyp 


x 





Shooting Stars 


HE nicest rebound ['ve seen this 
season is the way basketball has 
— back from the terrible scan- 

Is. 

Remember last year’s scandals? How 
nearly 20 college playérs “sold out” 
to the gamblers? The columnists really 
went to town on the story. They 
painted a black picture of college bas- 
ketball. Some of them predicted that 
the game would die, that it would 
never be a “major” sport again. 

Well, the last time I looked, the 
old hoop game was bouncing around 
pretty lively for a “corpse.” The fans 
were coming out in droves and getting 
all the action and thrills they could 
ask for. 

And why not? You can’t kill a game 
as clean and appealing as basketball. 
You can’t condemn more than a million 
players because a handful “sold out.” 

Sure, there are many things wrong 
about college sports. But it’s the set- 
up—the conduct of the sports programs 
—that’s at fault, not the game or the 
players. Straighten out the set-up and 


nobody will ever have to worry about 
the athletes. 


e @ @ According to my “spies” through- 
out the country, the basketball teams of 
destiny for 1952 will be: 

Illinois in the Big Ten, with Indiana, 
lowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota bat- 
tling for second; 

Washington to repeat in the Pacific 
Coast Conference, with U.C.L.A. the 
favorite in the Southern Division; 

Oklahoma A. & M. and St. Louis’ to 
battle it out for the Missouri Valley 
crown (as usual); 

Kansas in the Big Seven; 

North Carolina State in the Southern 
Conference; 

Kentucky in the Southeastern Con- 
ference; 

St. John’s, of New York, in the East, 
with N.Y.U. a “darkhorse.” 


e @ e Keeping track of the scores in 
all parts of the country, one is stunned 
by all the high scoring. In fact, you 
can’t keep the score any more without 
an adding machine. Well, it figures. 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Your body gets a better deal 


When you eat bread* at every meal’ 





your growing year: 
Bread and butter 
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Zewolwk, $t. John’s (N. Y.) 
Ranzine, No. Caroline $. 


Bill Mikvy, the Temple Ow! without 
a vowel (?), broke the all-time record for 
average-per-game. His 29.2 point aver- 
age shattered the old mark of 26.7 set 
by Ernie Calverley, of Rhode Island 
St., in 1944. 

Dick Groat, Duke's watch-charm 
guard, not only set a new foul-shooting 
record (261) but racked up the biggest 
point total of all time (831). 

Larry Hennessey, in chalking up the 
most points scored by a sophomore, set 
an all-time record for field goals (306). 

Mikvy is now gunning for his second 
straight scoring crown. If he makes it, 
he will join the great George Mikan as 
the only two-time winner. Big George 
turned the trick in 1945 and "46 at De 
Paul U. 

Besides Groat and Hennessey, other 
shooting artists with 20-point reps who 
are battling Mikvy for the title are Jay 
Handlan, of Washington & Lee; Mark 
Workman, of West Virginia; Clyde 
Lovellette, of Kansas; Zeke Zawoluk, of 
St. John’s; Ernie Beck, of Pennsylvania; 
and Don Meineke, of Dayton. 

All of these players seem sure to 
crack the three-year mark of 1,786 
points set by Jim Lacy of Loyola (Md.) 
in 1947-48-49. 

Incidentally, Beck was the nation’s 
greatest rebounder last season, recover- 
ing an average of 20.6 rebounds per 
game; Meineke was the field-goal per- 
centage king, averaging 51.2% of his 
shots; and Handlan led the free-throw 
marksmen with an average of 85.9%. 


pESaSE2S833 i 


sSsseeessake 


e @ @ Here's the way my All-Amer- 
ican would line up at this stage of the 
season: Bill Mikey, Temple; Mark 
Workman, West Virginia; Clyde Lov- 
ellette, Kansas; Rod Fletcher, (linois; 
and Johnny Groat, Duke. 

My second team would include: Don 
Meineke; Dayton; Frank Ramsay, Ken- 
tucky; Ernie Beck, Pennsylvania; Jay 
Handlan, Washington & Lee; and Frank 
Guisness, Washington. 

What about the most obvious All- 
American of all, 7-foot Bill Spivey, of 
Kentucky? Bill is out right now. Had a 
knee operation back in November and 
isn’t expected back until February. 





SENIOR DIVISION 
(For students in the 10th, 11th 
and 12th grades) 
PINST PRIZE . . . « 
SECOND PRIZE... =. 
THIRD PRIZE. . . . 
5 FOURTH PRIZES, EACH . 
20 FIFTH PRIZES, EACH 


$25.00 
20,00 
15.00 
10.00 
5.00 


JUNIOR DIVISION 
(For students in the 6th, 7th, 
8th and 9th grades ) 

FIRST PRIZE . . 2. « $20.00 
SECOND PRIZE .... 15.00 
THIRD PRIZE . ° 10.00 
5S FOURTH PRIZES, EACH . 5.00 
25 FIFTH PRIZES, EACH 2.50 


A PRIZE FOR EVERYONE 
WHO ENTERS 


Chiquita wants everyone to have a 
prize .. . so to everyone who enters 
this contest she will send her song. 
This sheet of music includes both 
the lyrics and an easy-to-play ar- 
rangement for your piano. 


_ CHIQUITA BANANA Announces 


nother 


Limerick 


Bi 
Contes 


6! VALUABLE PRIZES 


How would you like to win $25.00... or $10.00... or $5.00? 
You'd love to! All right, get busy and enter Chiquita Banana’s 
LIMERICK CONTEST! It’s easy! It’s fun! Read the rules below 
... Study the limerick on this page...and then send in your entry! 


Can you fini 


sh this limerick? 


If you want a grand treat for your beau, 
Oatmeal cookies Will make his eyes glcw. 
With bananas for flavor — 


It’s a taste he 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1, Study the Chiquita Banana limerick 
on this page. Then on a plain sheet of 
paper write a final line to the limerick. 
Be sure to print your name, home 
address, name of school and your grade 
on your entry. 


2. Mail your entry to: Chiquita Banana 
Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 351 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. 


All entries must be postmarked no 
later than midnight, February 18, 1952. 


3. This contest is open to all students 
of the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grades in the continental 
United States, except sons or daughters 
of members of the staffs of Scholastic 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Magazines, the United Fruit Company 
or its advertising agency. Entries must 
be students’ original work. Only one 
entry to a student. 


4. Entries will be judged on the basis 
of originality, idea expressed, rhyme 
and meter, Decision of the judges will 
be final; duplicate prizes will be 
awarded in the event of ties. Only one 
prize to a family. 


* 

5. All entries become the property of 
United Fruit Company. None will be 
returned. Top 6 winners will be an- 
nounced in the April 2, 1952, iasue of 
Scholastic Magazines and all winners 
will be notified by mail. Prizes will be 
awarded as listed on this page. 


Pier 3, North River 
New York 6, N. Y. 


will savor — 


Banana Oatmeal Cookies 


114 cups sifted flour 
1 cup sugar 


% teaspoon baking 
soda 


1 teaspoon salt 
\% teaspoon nutmeg 
% teaspoon cinnamon 


¥% cup shortening 

1 egg, well beaten 

1 cup mashed ripe 
bananas* (2 to3 
bananas) 

1% cups rolled 
quick oats 

% cup chopped nuts 


*Use fully ripe bananas . . . yellow peel flecked with brown 

Sift together flour, sugar, soda, salt, nutmeg and 
cinnamon into mixing bowl. Cut in shortening. 
Add egg, bananas, rolled oats and nuts. Beat until 
thoroughly blended. Drop by teaspoonfuls, about 
1% inches apart, onto ungreased cookie pans, 
Bake in a moderately hot oven (400° F.) about 15 
minutes, or until cookies are done. Remove from 
pan immediately. Makes about 3}4 dozen cookies. 














JANUARY 9, 1952 


Citizenship Quiz @& === 


1. MAPPING MEXICO 


Complete each sentence by filling in 
the blank with the correct letter chosen 
from the map. Score 4 points for each 
letter. Total 32. 














1. The United States, Mexico's north- 
ern neighbor, is marked by the letter 
__. and also by the letter __ 

2. A southern neighbor, Guatemala, 
is marked by the letter __ 

3. The Gulf of Mexico is marked __ 

4. The Yucatan, a region of rich for- 
ests, is marked __ 

5. Lower (Baja) California is marked 

6. Monterrey, the Pittsburgh of Mex- 
ico, is marked __ 

7. Mexico City, 
marked __ 


the capital, is 


My score 


2. MODERNIZING MEXICO 


Check the statements which describe 
part of the plan for modernizing Mexi- 
co, Put an X by the statements which 
are not part of the plan. Score 3 points 
for each correct check or X. Total 24, 


1. Planting huge forests 


.__.2. Asking those who can read and 
write to teach those who cannot 


__.3. Building dams for irrigation and 
for producing electricity 
4. Encouraging hothouse farming 


_..5. Teaching farmers how to make 
better use of their land 


.__.6. Increasing production in the 
many factories which make tractors, 
combines, and harvesters 

7. Improving transportation 

8. Putting an end to the mining of 
silver 

My score___ 


3. TRICKING THE GIANTS 


Underline the correct word or phrase 
inside each set of parentheses to com- 


plete the story of how Ma-wig-na 
tricked the giants. Score 3 points each. 
Total 18. 


This story is a favorite legend of the 
(Mayan, Navajo, Delaware) Indians of 
(Canada, Mexico, the United States). 
Three giants had conquered the land 
and were seizing (babies, food, war- 
riors). To defeat the giants, Ma-wig-na 
gathered (magic herbs, stones, fireflies) 
and went to the giants’ cave. There he 
tricked the first giant into killing the 
second, and the third into killing the 
first. He got rid of the last giant by an- 
other trick in which he dropped what 
he had brought into a (stew, cup of tea, 
hole in the ground). To sum up, Ma- 
wig-na saved his people by using his 
(slingshot, magic powers, wits). 


My score 


4. IT STRETCHES 


Check the correct ending to each of 
the following sentences. Score 5 points 
each. Total 10. 


1. Making use of the Elastic Clause, 
Jefferson bought 


a. California from the Spanish. 
b. the Louisiana Territory from the 


French. 
c. the Great Lakes from Canada. 


2. Through this same clause Con- 
gress came to have the power to 


a. call out the militia. , 
b. decide postage rates. 
c. declare war. 


My score 


5. WHAT'S NEW 


Complete each of the following news 
statements by filling in the blank. Score 
4 points each. Total 16. 


1. The country just elected to the 
United Nations Security Council is 





2. Cure for Carrion’s disease found 


in country of 





3. Newest independent country is 
named ; 

4. One one-hundredth of a millionth 
of a second is called a 





My score___ 


: 
[| 


Snow 
The snow falls 
Like pieces of paper. 
So clean and white 
It drifts on down 
From the heaven’s 
Highest peak. 


I slip into the kitchen every time I can, 

It always seems so cozy and so spick 
and span. 

I love to smell the odors of the things 
my mother bakes: 

Hot rolls, gingerbread, pies, and fancy 
cakes. 

I like to watch her mix a cake, and ask 
to lick the bowl, 

Then if she isn’t looking, I sneak a jelly 
roll. 

Tarts, cookies, dgughnuts, cream puffs, 
and all the rest, 

Now, is it any wonder that I like the 
kitchen best? 

Wendell Wayne Caldwell, Grade 6 


Asotin (Wash.) Grade Schoo! 
Teacher, Miss Hazel Luehrs 


STARRED * WORDS 


Werds starred*® in this issue are defined here. 


adobe (uh-DOH-bih). Adjective used 
to describe a building made of sun- 
dried brick which is called adobe. The 
brick is a mixture of yellowish clay, 
chopped grass, and straw. 

burro (BUR-oh. Pronounce ur as in 
urn.) Noun. A small donkey, used to 
carry heavy loads. 

chicle (CHEE-k1l). Noun. A 
made from the milky fluid, or latex, of 
the sapodilla tree. Chicle is used to 
make chewing gum. 

guava (GWAH-vwuh). Noun. A fleshy 
fruit, which may be red or yellow, round 
or pear-shaped, that comes from a small 
tropical tree. “ 

ya (pah-PAH-yah). Noun. A 

taba tan enslen te fruit which is 
very tasty and grows on a tropical tree. 

rotate (ROH-tate. Tate rhymes with 
rate.) Verb. To plant a field with one 
crop for one year, and with a different 
crop the following year. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
escuela (ehs-KWAY-lah) 
Merida (MEH-ree-dah) 
papadzules (pah-pah-ZOO-lehs; 00 as 
in food.) 
Yucatan (yoo-kuh-TAN; oo as in 
food.) 





JANUARY 1952 


Dear Friend: 

Dividend time is here! If you are a TAB 
Club member, you receive this month a 
free book for every four books purchased 
during the past semester. Free books may 
be selected from among the seven fine 
titles listed here, from the list of “Old 
Favorites” or from among any books offered 
previously in the semester. 

If you are not yet a TAB Club member, 
this is the time to join! By joining now, 
at the start of the next semester, you will 
have your choice each month of six out- 
standing 25¢ or 35¢ books especially se- 
lected by a board of experts for their appeal 
to teen-age readers. In addition, you will 
be ready for your free dividend book at 
the end of the school year. 

Included among TAB books are titles 
which you can obtain from nosother source. 
Boy dates Girl and Hi There High School, 
both by Gay Head, whose popular column 
appears weekly in several of the Scholastic 
magazines, are examples of some of the 
books which you can obtain only through 
the TAB Club. 

Why not tell your TAB Club secretary 
to put you down as a member for next 
term? If there is not already a TAB Club 
in your class, 1 suggest that you discuss 
the subject with your classmates and then 
speak to your teacher. We will be glad to 
send your teacher complete information, 
together with all materials necessary for 
starting a club. 

Sincerely, 


Pamela b Bell 


National one 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





OLD FAVORITES 


You also have a choice of five Old Favorites. 
1. sroasure Island. 2. Boy dates Giri. 3. 
Roe the | ane 6. i 
except Moun on 
. Write in the title, number and 
eoupon. 


a Moun- 


which is 
price 


A 
T 


MIRACLE OF HUMAN SURVIVAL! 


HE RAFT — by Robert Trumbull 


“The plane struck the surface with a sound like the slap of a giant hand 


on the water. . . 


.” It was 1942, the second year of World War II. On 


board the plane were three Navy men from Pearl Harbor—Radioman Gene 
Aldrich, Bomber Tony Pastula and Chief Petty Officer Harold Dixon. 
The land-based scout bomber sank in seconds. There was barely 
time to salvage the four by eight foot rubber emergency raft. For 
thirty-four scorching days and shivering nights—without food, water, 


compass or paddles—the three men 


on the vast Pacific. The 


story—told to N. Y. Times correspondent Trumbull—of how these 
men, whose only possession was courage, survived this incredible 
ordeal, ranks with the most glorious epics of human heroism of all time. 


2ND BELIEVE IT OR NOT BOOK 


—Rober? Ripley 


Did you know that John 
Paul Jones was not an 


fleet, that his name was 

not Jones?—that you are 

in the morning 

at night? — that 

is NOT the 

capital of the U. S.? In this fascinating book 

which proves fact can be stranger than fic- 

tion, you'll find proof that these and dozens 

of other astonishing statements are true— 
believe it or not! 


MIDNIGHT—R. Montgomery 


Midnight was born to 
the freedom of the high 
mesa country. His moth- 
er was a beautiful black 
mare, his father a chest- 
nut stallion — hard, wise 
leader of a band of wild 
desert horses. In this ab- 
sorbing book, tops among 
horse stories, you'll read how the gangling 
colt grew up under the stern law of the wild 
by which only the strong survive, finally be- 
came leader of his own untamed band. 


WAGONS WESTWARD-—Sperry 
The Starbucks were 
plagued with an urge to 
wander. Wherever dan- 
ger beckoned, there they 
fought their way. When 
Missouri-born young 
Jonathan Starbuck saw 
the wagon train pu’l out 
for Santa Fe, he just 
had to follow. His adventures make a trigger- 
action story of the conquest of the American 
West and the Mexican War, replete with gun 
fights, Indian battles and thrills galore. 


300 TRICKS YOU CAN DO 


—Howeard Thurston 
Want to know how to 
read a sealed message, 
make coins multiply, ap- 
pear or disappear? 
Imagine the fun of 
changing ink to water or 
causing “spirits” to write 
messages on a slate? The 
greatest of modern wiz- 
ards gives simple directions for these and 
dozens of other tricks that will make you the 
life of the party and your friends goggle- 
eyed with amazement. 


HOW TO KNOW BIRDS—Peterson 


The ability to identify 
birds is not only a re- 
warding hobby but also 
gives you the distinction 
of being a real expert to 


what to look for—size, markings, shape, 
voice, method of fying. ete.. and makes it 
easy to recognize many of the more than 
600 bird species of our connie? 


THE MYSTERY OF BATTY RIDGE 


—Alan Gregg 

Swift winged objects, too 

large for bats, too small 

for planes .. . deadly gas 

footprints that led into 

the desert and suddenly 

vanished ...a mysterious 

‘ hunchback ej ota 

b shells .. . put al} these 

together and add two determined men from 

the American Border Patrol and you have 

a mystery that will keep you guessing to 
the end. 
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The 4-H Club commemorative 


I PLEDGE 
My Head to clearer thinking 
My Heart to greater loyalty 
My Hands to larger service, and 
My Health to better living, for 
My club, my community, and my 
country. 


This is the pledge of the 4-H Club, 
an organization which is made up of 
more than 2,000,000 boys and girls who 
live on farms or in smal] towns. The 

on gee of the 4-H Club is to make boys 
and girls good farmers and good citi- 
zens. 

On January 15, the U. S. Post Office 
Department will issue a 3-cent stamp, 
in green, commemorating the 50th year 
since the first 4-H Club was organized 
at Springfield, Ohio. 

The new stamp, above, shows a 

oup of farm buildings, a teen-age 
aa rir club —v and the ah 
emblem. The emblem is a four-leaf 
clover with a white H on each leaf. The 
four H’s stand for the things the club 
works to develop or improve in tvery 
member—his head, heart, hands, health. 

For first-day covers of the stamp, 
send a self- sition envelope to the 
Postmaster, Springfield, Ohio. You may 
ask for as many as 10 first-day covers. 
Be sure to send a money order or postal 
note to cover the cost of each first-day 
cover you desire. 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 


you get right. Top score is 68. 


ACROSS 


. A young dog. 
. Plural, present, form of “to be.” 
. Mystery flower represents this state. 
. Black bird, subject of poem by Poe. 
. Beverage similar to beer. 

“My country, — — — of thee.... 
. Writing tool, used with ink. 
. Opposite of “yes.” 
. The total amount; every one, 
. Nominative form of “her.” 
. First person plural, pronoun. 
. In what manner? 
. To place a thing somewhere. 
. Unable to move (rhymes with exert), 
. To be related to, to be connected with. 
. Anger. 
. Not cooked; 


unfinished. 


also, crude, 


DOWN 


. Mystery flower is Indian — — — — — 
brush. 

. A vase. 

. Margaret's nickname. 

. To fold in paper and tie securely. 

. Men’s university in New Haven, Conn. 

. Part of stove for baking and roasting. 

. Objective form of “L” 

. A small bay or harbor. 

. Do, re, mi, fa, — — —, la, ti, do. 

. Solemn, fearful reverence. 

. A boat. 


. To sharpen a blade. with a whetstone 
( rhymes 6 ie" stone). 
. wi thed jug (rhymes with 
skewer), 
. One step of a staircase. 
. Right (abbreviation). 
. Man’s name. 
- Reeent, modern, opposite of “old.” 
* Answers this week in Teacher Edition; nex? 
week in your edition. 


Solution te December 12 Quie-Werd Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-it; 3-Sam, 6-mistletoe; 11- 
“as; 17-Ma; 

:"23-add: 25-mi; 
-ace; 32-anon 


16-sandwich; 1: #0-exit; 24-deter; 27- 
sac; 29-easy; 30-ante; 33-nag; 35-I'd; 36 


~ ry 


Car Trouble 
“Why does Bob call his car 





Jim: 
“‘Baby’?” 
Joe: “Because it never goes any place 
without a rattle.” 
Jock Brown, Bexley Jr. 1.8., Columbus, Obie 


Open Wider, Please 


A woman tourist in Florida was ad- 
miring an Indian’s necklace. “What are 
those things?” she asked. 

“Alligator teeth,” replied the Indian. 

“Oh, I see. I suppose they have the 
same value to your people as pearls do 
for us.” 

“No, not quite. Anybody can open 


an oyster.” 
Hoy Wolf, Box 174, Grinnell, Kan 


Inflation 


Tim: “When was beef the highest?” 
Jerry: “When the cow jumped over 


the moon.” 
Gerald Fisk, Memorial Jr. H.B., Tampa, Fis. 


Wrong Place 


A customer sat down at a table in a 
smart restaurant and tied a napkin 
around his neck. The manager called 
the waiter and said to him, “Try to 
make that man understand as tactfully 
as possible that that’s not done here.” 

The waiter approached the customer 
and said, “Shave or haircut, sir?” 

Gai! Lunn, Edward Cerveny School, Detroit, Mich, 


There had been a long dry spell and 
two cowboys were discussing the lack of 


grass. 

“Just how bad are things over at your 
ranch?” asked one. 

“Pretty tough,” replied the other. 
“Our cattle are so thin that by using 
earbon paper we can brand two at a 
time.” 


Delores Webb, Minden (La.) Jr. 1.8. 
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The Winner 


A sergeant lined twenty men up for 
detail. They weren't as energetic as he 
thought they would be, so he tried 
using psychology. 

“Tve got a very easy job for the 
laziest man here,” he bellowed. “Will 
the laziest man raise his hand?” 

Nineteen hands shot up. 

“Why don’t you raise your hand?” 


~ he asked the twentieth. 


“Too much trouble,” drawled the 


G.I. 


Judith Nopola, Newport Grade Behool, Ironweed, Mich. 


All Sewed Up 


Fred: “When are you most likely to 
get a stitch in your side?” 
Sam: “When you're hemmed in by a 
crowd.” 
Virginia Townsend, Cologne (N. J.) Behool 


Try Curtains 
Customer: “What colors do you have 
in window blinds?” 
Smart Salesman: “Window blinds are 
all shades, madam.” 


Harry Allen, P. 8. 226, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





IN THE STOCKS. Old Fort Henry, 
Canada. Photo by Bill English, Curtin 
Junior High School, Williamsport, Pa. 
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Finding the right word never bothers people who know their 
energy foods best. It’s PLANTERS. At ball games or between 
meals, PLANTERS PEANUTS provide that extra punch. 
Salted to the peak of perfection, these fine blanched peanuts 
are roasted and oven-fresh. That’s why so many millions of 
people call for PLANTERS whenever they get that old hungry 
feeling. The PLANTERS big three will always satisfy you— 
Peanuts, Jumbo Block Peanut Candy, and Peanut Butter. 


Planters Mi the word f° Peanuts 


Sep 7 
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What Our Readers Say... 


Perhaps it isn’t surprising that we 
think Junior Scholastic is such a fi 
magazine and the leader in its field. Bar 
any doubt we might have about whether 
we're pulling the wool over our own 
eyes is dispelled by the hundreds of un- 
solicited letters of praise which pour 
into our office. We'd like to share a 
handful of these letters from teachers, 
pupils, and parents with you so that 
you can see what users of Junior Scho- 
lastic have to say. 


I am writing this letter to thank you 
for all of those wonderful Junior Scho- 
lastics you put out. I enjoy them ever so 
much. I enjoy the stories of boys and 
girls from all over the world and I 
learn much from them. 


Pupil, Seattle, Wash. 


. how much both my pupils and I 
enjoy Junior Scholastic. It motivates the 
work in social sciences as no other one 
publication does onthe junior high 
level. 


Teacher, Blackville, §. C. 


. the answer to any teacher's 
prayers as a wholesome, full, efficient, 
yet simple magazine. 


Teacher, Halifax, Va. 


My son brings home Junior Scholastic 
from school and our whole family reads 
it from cgver to cover—and enjoys it 
thoroughly. 

Parent, New York, N. Y. 


I don’t know ,how [Id teach social 
studies without Junior Scholastic. 


Teacher, Downers Grove, Ill. 


The children can hardly wait for the 
next issue of Junior Scholastic. Many of 
the parents have expressed their ap- 
proval of the magazine. Some of the 
children complain that older brothers 
or sisters or parents take the magazine 
and read it, making it difficult for the 
pupil to get his own reading done. 


Teacher, Downey, Ida. 


We enjoy your magazine immensely 
and read it from cover to cover and 
back again. The information which you 
print in “News Roundup” is put in such 
a way that we can read and understand 
it thoroughly. Another worthwhile arti- 
cle is the “World Friendship” series. We 
all look forward to it with undisguised 
anticipation as it teaches us what we 
want to know about a foreign country 
in a very pleasant way. 


Pupils, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


. a fine magazine of great value to’ 
children geographically, scientifically, 
and scholastically . . . children coming 
into my room and using Jugior Scholas- 
tic for the first time acquired knowledge 
which was not acquired any other way. 

.. The magazine articles make a 
strong appeal because of the condensed 
factual material. Parents, too, read their 
child’s paper for the same reason. . . . 
All in all 1 deem Junior Scholastic a 
necessary part of each child’s education. 

Teacher, Bay City, Mich. 


We all love Junior Scholastic, 1 find 
it adaptable to my combination of 6-7-8 
grades more than any other magazine 
of its type. . 

“ Teacher, Madera, Calif. 


Junior Scholastic stimulates pupil 
reading. Parents like it. 


Teacher, Minneapolis, Minn. 


I think Junior Scholastic is one of the 
best papers for the sixth grade and 
junior high that I have ever used. 

Teacher, Sneads, Fla. 


I keep each copy and use them for 
reference whenever possible. 


Teacher, Shrewsbury, Pa. 





of student-entertainment features. and 
justment” material in the areas of vocations, school 
and family relationships, etc. 


To place a tentative order for WORLD WEEK, 


“life ad- 


WORLD WEEK... 


you may use the JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC card 
enclosed by striking out the words JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC and inserting WORLD WEEK, 
and fixing the price at 55¢ instead of 50¢ per pupil 
per semester. 

If you'd rather have a sample copy before or- 
dering, you may use the enclosed card to request 
one or more. Just alter it to suit the purpose. 

For the second semester, let JUNIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC or WORLD WEEK do yeoman’s duty 
in advancing your pupils along the road of good 
citizenship. 


Both are SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


widely used in grades 

8 and 9 by classes in 

social studies, current 

affairs, world history, civics, 

citizenship and government, economic 
geography, world problems. 


If you find that JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC is 
written on too elementary a level for your “fast” 
classes—be they eighth or ninth, grade — try 
WORLD WEEK. It’s only 5 cents more per semes- 
ter (55 cents instead of 50 cents), contains more 
material, is strictly a social studies magazine, con- 
tains no short story, but does have a good variety 


Please send this copy of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
to another teacher who may be interested. 
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Teaching Guides for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Modernizing Mexico (pp. 6, 7) 
How We Live in Mexico 

(pp. 8, 9) 
Murka Finds a Hobby— 


A Story (pp. 10, 11) 
Your Rugged Constitution— 
Elastic Clause (p. 12) 
Folklore of the Americas— 
Tricking the Giants 

(pp. 12, 13) 


Aims for the Pupil 

1. To learn to work in small study 
groups. 

“2. To find interesting ways of re- 
porting the findings of such study. 

8. To find out what Mexico is doing 
to wipe out illiteracy. 

4. To discover what resources Mex- 
ico possesses. 

5. To understand what steps are 
being taken to solve the farming and 
manufacturing problems of the country. 

6. To gain practice in letter writing 
through correspondence with Elsy and 
Daniel of Mexico. 

7. To gain practice in storytelling, 
writing, and drama through the study 
of the dog story and the Indian folk 
tale. 

8. To become further informed about 
the powers vested in Congress by our 
Constitution. 


Procedure for the study 
of the theme article 
Divide the class into study. groups 
of not more than five members each 
and ask each group to choose one of 
the following topics: 
1. Millions of Grown-Ups Learn to 
Read and Write 
. Mineral Riches of Mexico 
. Farming in Mexico 
. Lumber and Henequen 
. Solving Mexico's Farm Problem 
. Solving Mexico's Factory Problem 
. Railroads and Highways of Mex- 
ico 
Each study group will be given 
theme sentences or phrases to be let- 
tered on wide paper bands and worn 
by the various members of the group. 
For example: 
Group 1: I will teach reading and 
writing to at least one person this year. 
Group 2: Mexico's wealth—oil and 
other mineral products. 
Group 3: There is not enough good 
farm land to go round. 
Group 4: Forests of the Yucatan 
Peninsula. 
Group 5: Clear jungles! Build dams? 
Teach farmers! Import machinery! 


Group 6: Electrical power for Mex- 
ico! 


; . 

Group 7: More roads for Mexico! 

All members of the study groups 
will play the role of Mexican boys and 
girls who have been invited to answer 
questions about their country. To pre- 
pare themselves for informed conversa- 
tion and in order to give the rest of 
the class specific questions to ask, the 
study groups will each originate a quiz 
covering its topics. These. questions, 
written on separate slips of paper, are 
to be distributed throughout the class 
as each discussion group takes the 
floor. Here are some questions the 
young representatives of Mexico should 
be prepared to answer: 


Group I 
1, What is meant by the slogan you 
are wearing? 
2. Do farmers and factory workers 
go to school in your country? 
3. Have you enough teachers and 
school buildings for so many pupils? 


Group I 
1. What minerals are dug out of 
Mexico's mountains? 
2. Will you show us on the map 
where the oil fields are? 
3. Why is one of your cities called 
the Pittsburgh of Mexico? 


Group Il 

1, What is this mesa central we hear 
about? 

2. Is there any way to make use 
of the empty desert near the U.S. 
border? 

3. About what portion of the land 
can be used for crops in your country? 
Group IV 

1. What will help to develop the 
lumber business in your country? 

2. Will you tell us what henequen 
is? 

3. Show us the forest region on the 
map. 





SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 

The _ First-Semester. Review Test, 
containing objective quizzes for 
readers of Junior Scholastic, will be 
delivered as part of the January 23 
issue. 

The tést will be based on mate- 
rial and events covered in Junior 
Scholastic from Sept. 19, 1951, 
through Jan. 23, 1952. 

The test will occupy the middle 
four pages of the magazine for the 
benefit of teachers who may wish 
te use it separately from the regu- 
lar content. 











1. Do your slogans tell what the 
Mexican government is doing to help 
the farmer? 

2. Why are they planning to build 
dams? 

3. Explain what 
means. 


“rotating crops” 


Group VI 
1. Does your country manufacture 
heavy farm machinery? 
2. Does Mexico have any factories? 
3. What does Mexico plan to do to 
produce power for growing industries? 
vil 
1. What is the condition of the rail- 
roads in Mexico? 
2. Are the coastal lowlands well con- 
nected with the Central Plateau? 
3. What would you say good high- 
ways could do for your country? 


LETTER WRITING 

Plan two clas letters—one to Elsy 
Maria Herrera Perez, the other to 
Daniel Martinez. Ask each pupil par- 
ticipating in the letter writing to as- 
sume responsibility for one topic. Like 
this: 

“Cora, will you select something that 
Elsy or Daniel discusses and comment 
on it?” 

“Who will tell about Mexican arts 
and crafts seen in this country?” 

“Norman, how would you like to 
write a paragraph about farming in the 
U.S.?” 

To explain the divided writing of the 
letter the various portions should begin 
with remarks like this: 

“My part in this letter writing is to 
tell you about—” 

“Do you notice the change in hand- 
writing at this point?” 


Murka Finds a Hobby 
STORYTELLING 

Read “Murka Finds a Hobby” to 
yourself and then outline a plan, such 
as the following, for telling the story 
to your classmates or your family. 

Storytelling Outline 

1. Murka’s puppies dfe. 

2. George tries to help the grieving 
mother dog. 

3. Murka helps to care for the 
puppies of Fox and Kitri. 

4. Murka entertains the customers. 

5. The rescue. 

6. Murka makes a hobby of saving 


people. 
BOOK REPORTS 
You could let this story serve as the 
intreduction to a report on Thanks to 








LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next issue: January 16 
Theme Article: French Morocco 
World F Series: How We 
Live in French Morocco 

Your Rugged Constitution: “You 
May Have the Body” 

H and Nutrition: How’s Your 
Health? 


Janvary 23 
Theme Article: Our Inland Seas, 
film-text article based on “Indus- 
trial Lake Port (Buffalo, N. Y.)” 
Your Rugged Constitution: States’ 
Rights 
Semester Review Test 











Noah, a book in which we learn more 
about Murka and find out how she was 
related to Fox and Kitri. 


FOR THE SCHOOL PAPER 

Have you been invited to contribute 
a piece of writing to your school paper? 
Why not submit one of these book re- 
views to the editors? Or you could write 
a story about an animal friend you 
have known. Before beginning it re- 
read “Murka Finds a Hobby” and see 
how the authors have put their true 
feelings into the writing of it. Select 
some of the phrases and sentences you 
like because they help you to under- 
stand Murka’s sadness over the loss of 
her puppies. For example: 

1. “Murka wouldn’t believe it.” 

2. “Oh, it was hard to turn away 
from the pleading in her eyes.” 

. “I had to take her out and show 
her the box in the barn was empty.” 

Now select some of the touches of 
humor in the story and some of the 
sentences that show how Murka en- 
joyed herself. For example: 

1. “Murka went out like a mayor's 
committee and escorted the customers 
in. 

2. “— went around the room and 
shook hands with a few, but not too 
many to make it common.” 

3, “— she had lots of visitors and 
phone calls—” 

4. “Very soon Murka took to saving 
everybody who was in the lake whether 
they needed it or not.” 

Let’s look at the opening lines of 
“Murka Finds a Hobby” and see how 
simply and naturally the authors begin 
their story. Can you think of a good 
way to start yours? Write a trial sen- 
tence on your paper and then take 
turns reading these sentences aloud. 

Here is angther idea you might like 
to try. Pretend that you are Murka 
telling your own story and giving your 
impressions of George and the other 
humans you know. Or be the horse, cat, 


AS oe ire yes pneed ta See 
tell your story from their point of 


Your Rugged Constitution 


Look up the story of the Louisiana 
Purchase in several books and then 
write a dramatization of this event, 
showing President Jefferson talking 
with his advisers. Through their con- 
versation you can picture the questions 
they faced in 1803—France owning a 
vast territory stretching from the Mis- 
sissippi River to the Rocky Mountains, 
and from northern Texas to the Cana- 
dian border—Napoleon anxious to turn 
this land in the New World into cash 
for France—the purchase price of fifteen 
million dollars—the Constitution’s words 
about the “common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States.” 


Folklore of the Americas 
A PLAY 

You can turn this legend of the Dela- 
ware Indians into a radio or television 
play and have it presented by a group 
of five pupils. Indicate on the margins 
of each column which parts are to be 
read by the Narrator and which are 
to be spoken by the Boy, Giant 1, 
Giant 2, and Giant 3. At times the 
players will not be speaking, but will 
be. suiting their actions to words read 
by the Narrator. Phrases like “he said” 
and “came the reply” should be omitted 
in presenting the story. Have the legend 
read aloud by several groups of pupils 
in turn, and let everyone who essays 
the role of the Boy or one of the 
Giants work out a way of representing 
the action of the story—gathering the 
stones, sleeping in the cave, the fight- 
ing of the Ciants, eating the stew, 
easing stomach pains. All such action 
can. be pantomimed. 


DISCUSSION 
Explain how this legend illustretes 
the old saying “Divide and conquer.” 
Give examples of this rule at work. 


QUICK QUIZ f 


Ten Questions for o Five-minute Quiz 


1. The legend of Ma-wig-na and the 
giants comes from what country? 
(Canada) 

2. What did Ma-wig-na drop in the 
stew he made for the giant? (Stones) 

3. Jefferson made use of the Elastic 
Clause to purchase what territory for 
the United States? (Louisiana Terri- 
tory) ” 

4. What is the capital of Mexico? 
(Mexico City) 

5. What device is uséd to pump up 
water in Merida, where Elsy lives? 
(Windmills) 

6. Mexico produces 40 per cent of 
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the world’s supply of what metal? 
(Silver ) 

7. Carrion’s disease, for which Peru 
has found a cure, killed one fourth 
of the soldiers of what early Spanish 
explorer? (Pizarro) 

8. What is the name of the most re- 
cent country to become independent? 
(Libya) 

9. How many outer He are 

there? (Five) 
* 10. Name the, Russian-run country 
which tried- and convicted four U. S: 
airmen whose was forced down 
by a Russian fighter. (Hungary) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 19 

ACROSS: ahs +-sse, 5-W jomings 
raven; 10-ale; Ite: 4- igen: te 
ee eve fe how: ise: 
PeDOWN: 1-paint; Sure; 

Yale; 7-oven; 8-me; ta intet, 
Teahip: 18-hone; 19-ewer; 
26-Ira; 27-new. 


: S-wrap; 6- / 
1; ie-nwe: 
ao-atalr: 24-rt. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 16 
G MEXICO: 1-C, K:; 2-B; 3-A; 


MAPPING 
: : 7-F, 
iD 1G MEXICO: 1-X; 2-: 3- 
: 7-; 8-X. 


>. NG HE GIANTS: Delaware; 
cana eee feo 
WHars ? 1-"Greece; 2-Peru; 3- 


Libya; 4-shake 





Tools for Teachers - 


Industrial Lake Port 
Jan. 23 in Junior Scholastic 


BOOKS: Great Lakes, by Harlan H. 
Hatcher, $3.50 (Oxford, 1944). Story 
of the Great Lakes, by Marie E. Gil- 
christ, $1.50 (Harper, 1942). Long 
Ships Passing: the Story of the Great 
Lakes, by Walter Havighurst, $3.75 
(Macmillan, 1942). 

ARTICLES: “Battle of the Great 
Lakes,” by C. Van Dresser, Popular 
Mecha Feb. 1950. “Great Lakes 
Passage,” by P. Strong, Holiday, Aug. 
1950. “Big Industry Area Keeps A d,” 
U.S. News, Nov. 25, 1949. “ Skip- 
pers of the Lakes, and 3. S. Harry 
Coulby,” by M. Murphy, Saturday 
Evening Post, Aug. 19, 1950. 

FILMS: An Industrial 
(U. S. A. Buffalo, New York), 20 
minutes, sale or rent, United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, 
N. Y¥. Manufacturing and industrial 
study of Buffalo. Lake Carrier, 9 min- 
utes, sale, Castle Film Division, United 
World Films. Transportation of iron 
ore from the Mesabi ranges of Min- 
nesota across the Great Lakes to the 
steel mills of Gary, Pittsburgh, and- 
Youngstown. The Great Lakes—High- 
way of Commerce, 22 minutes. Sale or 
rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Il. 

FILMSTRIP: Great Lakes Shipping, 
35 frames, Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, 1845 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chi- 
cago 14, IIL, Vessels, cargoes and men 
of these inland waters. 
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The Siciihior I ll 
never forget... 


, 
Some of the faces have faded, 
some of the names have gone. But 
there’s one PU never forget. PU 
always remember with gratitude 
the teacher who taught me to love 
reading and books .. . 


Would you like your students to 
say this of you ten years, fifteen years 
. from now? You can cultivate in your 
students a love of good reading which 
will be a source of pleasure to them 
throughout their lives. You can do 
this by starting a Teen Age Book 
Club—a student-operated book plan 
especially designed for both teachers 
and students—simple to organize, 
easy to run. 


THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB — WHAT IT IS AND HOW IT OPERATES 


The Teen Age Book Club is an unusual plan which 
introduces young people to the pleasures of reading when 
they are at the most receptive age. The club stimulates 
interest in good reading by offering a wide range of books 
chosen both for literary merit and teen-age appeal by a 
board of well-known educators. 


FOR BOTH OLDER AND YOUNGER STUDENTS 


There are two divisions of the Teen Age Book Club. The 
Junior Division offers books for students of upper elemen- 
tary and junior high grades. The Senior Division is tor 
senior high students. 


BOOKS COST ONLY 25< AND 35¢ 
Books offered are 25¢ and 35¢ paper-bound pocket-size 
editions of both contemporary authors and the classics— 


well printed and durable, yet within the average student's 
budget. 


‘MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAKS--; 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, .N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obligation, complete 
information on how to start a Teen Age Book Club, 
together with a set of materials and a sample book. 
I am interested in 


0 Junior (0 Senior Division 
Name. 
School 
Street 


City. Zone State 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


1. Students choose each month from a list of six or seven 
books, widely varied so that each can find a title related to 
his or her interests. Students are thus able to build their 
own personal libraries at low cost. 


2. Members are not required to buy any specific number 
of books. They may buy as many or as few as they wish of 
the books offered during the year. 


3. Many of the books cannot be purchased through regu- 
lar retail outlets such as newsstands or drug stores. Some 
of the most popular titles are the exclusive property of the 
Teen Age Book Club and can be purchased by students 


through no other source, 


4. The club is easy to run. The experience of hundreds 
of teachers shows that it can be efficiently operated by the 
students themselves with little or no work on the part of 
the teacher. Students elect their own secretary who handles 
all details. 


5. All materials for organizing and operating a club are 
supplied free by the Teen Age Book Club. 


6, FREE DIVIDENDS. For every four books purchased, 
club members have their choice of one book free at the end 


of the semester. 


COUPON BRINGS COMPLETE DETAILS, SAMPLE BOOK 


For complete details, together with a set of materials and 
a sample book, fill out and mail the coupon at the left. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





